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Many of the fundamental patterns of behavior exhibited in these other
primary groups derive from habits and attitudes originating in the family
circle. Thus the dominant or the resistant behavior of the child on the
playground may reflect his home training, or the intensity of a comrade-
ship with another child or some other adult may be regarded as a substi-
tute for a strong desire to remain in intimate and close contact with a
parent. So, too, the inferiority feelings arising in the competitive house-
hold may find compensatory outlets in play or gang life. Or the fantasies
incited in the home situation may be the source of what E. S. Robinsori
(1920) well termed "compensatory make-believe play," alone or in com-
pany with other children. In short, the motives and the mechanisms of
adaptation not only arise de novo in these other primary group situations,
but for the most part have their inception in the still earlier family inter-
actions.
Play life of children. Play may be described as the more or less sponta-
neous unhampered reactions of the child to the material and social objects
of his environment. Along with some other social activities, it seems to
grow up out of the random movements of the child and his exploration
of the material and social world around him. (On various theories of play,
see E. S. Robinson, 1933.)
But the manifestations of play life, and of recreation, amusement, and
entertainment which grow out of it, depend upon the society and culture
of a particular time and place. (See M. Mead, i93oa, for an illustration of a
very different culture of early child activity.)
Unlike our traditional family relationships, which presuppose certain
vertical dominance-submission patterns of relation between parent and
child, or between an older sibling and a younger, the social configuration
in spontaneous play of children tends to be of a horizontal, equalitarian
character. True, differences in age, experience, and dominance may result
in the expression of authority and leadership on the part of some children
over the others, but, unless interfered with by adults, such vertical config-
urations arise out of the give and take of the children with each other.
Although cultural forms of play life are passed on to younger children by
adults and older children, for the most part the play relations of children
to one another tend to be determined by the more natural personal-social
interactions.
Certainly play serves as an important item in socialization and in this
sense is preparatory to later behavior. Children learn the attitudes of fair
play, of rivalry and emulation, of group loyalty and group antagonism.
They not only identify themselves with each other, but assume adult roles
in their play. They act out first one role and then another as their interest
fluctuates. This identification process is highly important because it means
that new patterns other than those of the family emerge and serve to